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HE short composition which, as far ascan 
be ascertained, is here published for the 
first time, is to be found on folios 123r—124v of 
the Escorial codex Y-II-10. The general charac- 
ter of the work is sufficiently indicated by its 
title; it is an ekphrasts or rhetorical descrip- 
tion! of the great church of St. Sophia, or 
rather, of certain selected features of that 
building, delivered on the occasion of the 
annual festival of the encaenza or inauguration 
of the church. This festival commemorated 
Justinian I’s re-inauguration of the building 
in 563, after the repair of the damage it had 
suffered in the earthquake of 557,2 and was 
celebrated annually on 23 December, accord- 
ing to the ninth-century Typicon of the Great 
Church and the Synaxarium of Constanti- 
nople.® 
The author, Michael, protecdicus of the 
church of Thessalonica and later deacon of 
St. Sophia, maistér tén rhétorén and otkou- 
mentkos didaskalos (i.e. Rector of the Patriar- 
chal Academy), is chiefly known for a number 
of other rhetorical pieces which are to be 
found in the same codex—three of which, 


* The introduction, edition of the Greek 
text, and translation are the work of Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Mango has revised the translation and writ- 
ten the commentary. 

1On the ekphrvasis generally as a literary 
genre, see P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza 
und Paulus Silentiarius (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 83— 
103; Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur, 2nd. ed. (Munich, 1897), pp. 414, 
454-6; A. Mufioz, “‘Alcune fonti letterarie per 
la storia dell’ arte bizantina,’’ Nuovo Bull. di 
archeol. crist., X (1904), pp. 221-32; G. Downey, 
“‘Ekphrasis,” Reallexikon fiirA nttke und Christen- 
tum, IV, cols. 921-44. 

2 See E. M. Antoniades, “Exgpaois tis “Ayias 
zogias, I (Athens—Leipzig, 1907), p. 21; R. Ja- 
nin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’Empive 
byzantin, pt. 1, vol. III (Paris, 1953), p. 473. 

3 A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgifeskich ru- 
koptsej7, I (Kiev, 1895), p. 34: December 23: 
Kal T& éykaivia Tis &yiotdétns yeyaAns exxAnoias. 
Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae: Pro- 
pylaeum ad AASS Novembris, ed. H. Delehaye 
(Brussels, 1902), col. 340: TH atti} {uépa Ta éyxal- 
via THS TOU Peo WeyGAns exxAnoias. 


encomiastic addresses to the Emperor Ma- 
nuel I, were published by W. Regel in 18924 
and for his connection with the theological 
controversy about the nature of the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice stirred up by Soterichus 
Panteugenes, patriarch-elect of Antioch, in 
1155-7. Michael was one of the principal 
supporters of Panteugenes’ contention that the 
sacrifice was offered not to all the members 
of the Trinity—since the Son could not pro- 
perly be thought of as offering himself to 
himself—but only to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; for these views he was condemned, 
together with his associates, by the synod 
which Manuel I convened, on 26 January 
1156, to deal with the matter.* According to 
Cinnamus and Nicetas Choniates the synod 
went on to depose the convicted heretics.’ 
A confession and recantation of his errors, 
signed by Michael and apparently read by 
him to the synod, has survived,® and the title 
of this also clearly states that he was deposed 
(kabnpé6n) ; but in the text Michael declares 


4 Fontes rerum byzantinarum, I (St. Peters- 
burg, 1892), nos. VIII-X, pp. 131-82. 

° For this matter v. F. Chalandon, Jean II 
Comnéne et Manuel I Comnéne (Paris, 1912), 
pp. 640-3; M. Jugie in Dict. de théologie catho- 
lique, X, 2, cols. 1337-8. 

6 Cinnamus, ed. Bonn, IV 16, p. 177; Nicetas 
Choniates, ed. Bonn, VII 5, pp. 275-6; id., 
Thesaurus Orthodoxiae, Migne, PG 140, cols. 
137-201; V. Grumel, Les rvegestes des actes du 
Patriarvcat de Constantinople, I, iii (Kadikéy, 
1947), nos. 1038, 1040; Chalandon, op. cit., 
p. 641. 

* Cinnamus, loc. cit.; Nic. Chon., loc. cit.; 
Thesaurus, PG 140, col. 140 A. 

8 The text is known to exist in two MSS: 
Parisinus graecus 228, fols. 17’-18, and Vaticanus 
graecus 690, fols. 217-217v. It has been edited 
from the former by Leo Allatius, De Ecclesiae 
Occidentalis et Ontentalis perpetua consensione 
(Cologne, 1648), bk. II, chap. xiii, col. 691. That 
it is not a death-bed repentance, as would ap- 
pear from the title ( mepl tiv teAeuTy eopo- 
Adynois), but that it was presented to the 
synod, is clear from the text. V. Laurent (Dict. 
de theol. cath., X. 2, col. 1720) suggests the 
emendation of teAeutiy to teAettyy. 
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that he has abandoned his former wrong be- 
liefs and entirely concurs in the views of the 
synod, which he humbly begs to forgive him 
and to pray for him. A note appended to this 
recantation in the manuscripts reads “‘it ap- 
pears from this document that he was not 
deposed, although common report has it so”’ 
(kaito1 Adyos Trepi towTou Kpatei). This was ridi- 
culed by Allatius® in view of the statements 
by Cinnamus and Nicetas; but in recent years 
V. Grumel has upheld the view that the only 
person to be deposed as a result of this con- 
troversy was Soterichus Panteugenes him- 
self.1° 

Nothing of Michael’s subsequent career 
seems to be known. The archbishop of Thes- 
salonica of that name, who, according to the 
synodicon of that city, succeeded Basil of 
Ochrida soon after the synod which dealt 
with the errors of Panteugenes, has been 
thought by some to have been the same person 
as the orator; but, as V. Laurent has shown, 
this identity cannot be proved. 

This ekphrasis is to be dated about the 
middle of the twelfth century; it is not pos- 
sible to be more precise than this. Michael had 
arrived in the capital, presumably from his 
native Thessalonica, some time before 1147, 
and appears, from his own words elsewhere, to 
haverisen to his position asotkoumentkos didas- 
kalos after some ten years of teaching in the 
Patriarchal Academy.!® These data hardly 
furnish a definite terminus a quo for dating 
this composition; nor does the speech itself 
contain any internal evidence that might be 
of help. If Michael was not in fact deprived of 
his dignities in 1156, he may well have pro- 
duced this effusion some time afterwards. All 
that can be said is that it was spoken, in 
St. Sophia (as several passages make clear) 
two days before Christmas, probably some 
time in the late 1140's or 1150'S. 

The speech itself is plainly a piéce d’oc- 
casion; it would be interesting to know wheth- 
er it was customary at any time in the twelfth 


9 Op. cit., col. 692. 

10 Grumel, Regestes, no. 1035. 

11 See L. Petit, ‘‘Le Synodicon de Thessa- 
lonique,’”’ Echos d’Orient, XVIII (1918), pp. 245, 
253. 
12 Laurent, loc. cit. 

13 See F. Fuchs, Die héheren Schulen von 
Konstantinopel im Mittelalter, Byzantinisches 
Archiv, 8 (Leipzig, 1926), p. 36 and note 12. 


century for such panegyrical descriptions of 
the Great Church to be delivered as part of 
the encaenia ceremonies. No other such work 
seems to have survived, however, and there 
is nothing in any other source to suggest that 
speeches of this kind were an annual event. 

The present one is a curious production in 
many ways. The original ending is almost cer- 
tainly lost; it is hard to believe that the ab- 
rupt and indecisive conclusion in the manu- 
script can have been used by a practiced ora- 
tor and mazstér t6n rhétorén to round off his 
address. The breathless manner in which the 
discourse jumps about from one salient feat- 
ure of the building to another raises the pos- 
sibility that Michael’s speech has been con- 
densed in other places as well. 

However, the text as transmitted in this 
manuscript is, for the most part, clear and 
intelligible as to its substance, although the 
language is extremely flowery and the imagery 
often somewhat strained, as is generally true 
of Byzantine ekphraseis of this nature, wheth- 
er in prose or in verse. The geometrical sub- 
tleties which the orator has woven into his very 
complicated observations about the atrium 
and into his remarks about the roof of the 
church, which he analyses into two spheres of 
different sizes, the snatches of cosmology 
with which he garnishes his description of the 
arches, the trinitarian symbolism which he 
extracts from the reference to the doors at 
the west end, together with his rather con- 
ventional Homeric reminiscences, all bear 
witness to a variously-stocked academic mind. 
As both didaskalos tou euangeliou and maistor 
tén rhétorén Michael was a teacher with a 
fairly wide range of subjects; F. Fuchs has 
shown that the holder of the latter office gen- 
erally instructed in philosophy as well as in 
rhetoric, and the secular sciences as well as 
theology were regularly taught at the Patri- 
archal Academy during the twelfth century.“ 

The codex from which this speech is here 
printed has been fully described by Em- 
manuel Miller in his catalogue of the Greek 
MSS of the Escorial,4™ by Krumbacher,® 
Regel!? and others. It is a quarto volume 


14 Fuchs, op. cit., pp. 37, 47- 
15 E. Miller, Catalogue des MSS grecs de la 


bibliothéque de l’Escurial (Paris, 1848), p. 200. 
16 Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 470-6. 
17 Regel, op. cit., pp. iii-v. 
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which now contains 536 folios, but pages have 
been lost from both the beginning and the 
end. The contents are made up entirely of 
rhetorical pieces, short epideictic essays, and 
letters; with very few exceptions they all 
date from the period 1140-1200. Krumbacher 
thought that the collection must have been 
brought together before the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1204 with the aim of providing an 
anthology of the most admired examples of 
the rhetoric and belles-lettres of the period, 
possibly for future study and use by court 
orators. The codex is written in a distinctive 
hand which bears a close resemblance to that 
of Ambros. gr. 350 and 352, two manuscripts 
containing works by Nicholas Mesarites;!® 


18 Specimen pages from Ambros. gr. 352 
(F 96 sup.) are reproduced by A. Heisenberg, 
Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des 
Johannes Komnenos (Wiirzburg, 1907); 1d., 
Grabeshivche und Aposielkirvche, I1 (Leipzig, 
1908), pl. 11. 


Fol. Exppaois tis ayimTatns tod Ocot 

i23: MeyaaAns ExkAnoias, AexBeion Ev TH 
KaIP® TOHveyKaiviwy Tis autisaytw- 
TATHSEKKANROLAaSTAPaTOVTOgWTAaTOYV 
S1akovou kai 818aocKaAou Ta&v evay- 
yeAiwmv KkupoU MixanhA tot tod (sic) 
Oecoadovikns, tov Kai paiotwpos 
TOV ANTOPWV YEYOVOTOS. 


1. °O ye udv éyxaivildpuevos olkos ot tos 
dos Wev Kalvos Ev Xpiote Kal 1H tis Aatpeias 
AOyw Ut) TaAalovpEVvos, GAA’ Ev TAUTS Sia- 
uéveov Kal SiateAgowy ée€fjs, Kav Eriydveour 

5 ToUTw WUAGa Bavatou, Ta Tv aip|eTiKdv 
oTOpata, @s S& Kalvos Kai 1H SauvpaTl, 
WEyloTtos OUTW KaTa Ta& Spy HETAPCIOULEVOS, 
Kal TavTAa KaTO TrpOAEiTIWY doa TEXVT Aa- 
Botoa xeipas Snutoupyei, Kal K&AAtoTOS ov- 

10 tw otiABwv kal pet& yiipas, ws ei Kal Utrép 
TOV XpOovov UWoUTO, kal eis TO TOUTOU HEibpov 
ouK éBamrtev’ Os Kal truppa&ler Thy Swiv ws 
Uypdotns 51a TOV TdVTN xpUGdV. Thy pév OV 
Ev Xpiote Sinveki) kawvétnta Tovtou, Kav 
15 éyxaivilntar viv, Spbarpois got Oecpeiv 
wuxikois, TO 8’ &el Katvov ToU PduBous Kal 
&ve€GAAaKtov Kal Tois Gapilouci én’ avTd, 
Oo peyeder kal oytatt Kal 16 tis GAns Tipico 


5 cf. Iob, 38.17; Ps. 9:13; 106:18 
13 f\ypétns cod. 


there is much contraction and abbreviation, 
and the letter-forms abound in cursive flour- 
ishes. The writing is dated to the thirteenth 
century by Miller and Krumbacher, and to 
the fourteenth by Regel; the earlier date 
would seem the more probable on palaeo- 
graphic grounds. 

In our transcription of the Greek text we 
have respected the spelling of the manuscript 
except for the accentuation. The marginal 
notes which are of no interest (they consist of 
the usual wp(aiov), on(ueiwoat), Uit(e), and 
lemmisct) have been omitted, and no account 
has been taken of the punctuation of the manu- 
script. The division into paragraphs is our own. 
It has been our aim to keep the translation as 
close to the Greek as possible; if it suffers 
from obscurity and pomposity, the blame for 
these faults should be laid on the Byzantine 
author. 


Description of the most holy Great 
Church of God, spoken at the time 
of the dedication feast of the same 
most holy Church by the very learned 
deacon and Teacher of the Gospels, 
Michael of Thessalonica, who was also 
Master of the Orators. 


1. Verily this temple of which the encaenia 
are being celebrated, as it is new in Christ, 
and, by virtue of the word of worship has not 
grown old, but remains in the same state and 
shall continue to do so in future, even though 
the gates of death (that is, the mouths of the 
heretics) gape against it, so is it new in its 
marvels, being so exceedingly great as it 
towers upwards like the mountains and leaves 
below all those things which art sets its hands 
to create, and so exceedingly beautiful as it 
shines forth, for all its age, as though it had 
been raised above time itself, and had not 
been immersed in its current. How its counte- 
nance flashes forth like liquid through the 
gold which is everywhere! The enduring new- 
ness in Christ of this building (even though 
its consecration is celebrated now) can be 
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Tois Gewpévois TrapéyeTat, got: péev iSéoOa1 

20 Kal OpBaAyois Kal @s ExaoTa Katabpijcoat 
Ka®’ ExuTa& Kal Trpds GAANAG, Kal TO Batya 
TavtTobev GuopEiv. OU yElpov 5E Kal Adyw 
Tepinytjoacbai, Soov Evi, ut) yap TO Trav, 
étrel Kal USyis TOUT’ avTd TIS Adyou rpd- 

25 gaciv évoTnodpevos TH travti étre€iot, trot- 
KiAws ExovTt Kal paKpd. 


2. Tov piv otv &Ewtdta trepiBorov, Kad’ 
dv & TOAUYAAKOS Kiov d&véxer TOV évaépiov 


cs 


imTaoTHV, © TOAAG EV TTOAAAXdGev érrI- 
30 cupittovolv tTrvevpata Kal d&véevov étritivdo- 
GovTal TTEpuyes, AUTOS 8’ OUSEV dKovE TV 
&reiAdv, GAA’ UTrTopUK@PEVOS TaUpTdov olov 
cdvtatreiAcitat tois 6€€ws TouTw trpooBda- 
Aovo1, TOUTOV Te OUV TrepiBoAoyV, Kai Tiv é€ 
35 auto mpds TO fepov Spdiav Apéya Urrava- 
Baivovoay, Trpds fv Kal GAAat TrAsious puLO- 
Topial GULBPGAAOVOIY, GAAT Kat’ GAAO YEPOS 
Tis Wuteveias avis, Kal wia Tracdy ouv- 
éuTrTwors yivetar mpos Ta TOU Olkou oTeva 
40 év0a TH votw TVAA dvoiyovTal, TtatTa 
Traproetv Sox poi, TOU petpiou ppovTicovtt, 
Kal tov trpds Cépupov Sé AouTiipa, teTpa- 
ywvov pev autov Kai KaAdv, TrAaiciw 5é 
EVATIEIANUMEVOV OXNUATI OTEVTTOU, GS TrEpI- 
45 Oée1v tré&vtob_ev tov AouTpa, Kal Trap& T&S 
evdcias Gua Kal Eyxapoias ToU tTepleyovTos 
Cecobar Kal Tas aUTOU UEiov PEvTOI Eyouoas, 
Fo], Sa0v Kai 6Aov SAou Tov treprypapopevou TO 
123vtyypapduevov é6éAe1 EAaTTov || yiveoBat. Kal 
50 phy tpitn tis GAAN Kai atTn TOV TeTpa- 
TTAEUPWY TIEPIOXT) TO SevTepwW ouULTTApA- 
telveTar oTevwTrd’ pellov te auTiis t trepi- 
UeTpOS, as EEwTaTHS oVoNS Kai TEAEUTIIS. Ek 
yap tis SiaPdoews tTauThs él TOV EGO 
55 eloititdy got oteveotrdy, ék 5& To yivort’ dv 
sis Ta UTraiPpa Tov AouTipos, Kka&vTetOev eis 
TO fepdv Trpotepeviona, Sev ExBas 6 Adyos eis 
TOUTO TdAIV ETrAVaAGEGWOTAI. 


observed with spiritual vision; but the eternal 
novelty of wonder, which remains unaltered 
even for those who frequently visit the church 
and which it provides for the beholders by 
its grandeur and form and the costliness of 
the material—this can be seen with the eyes, 
so that all points can be scrutinized both in 
themselves and in their connection with each 
other, and admiration brought together from 
all sides. Nor is it less seemly to describe the 
church in words, as far as this is possible; not 
the whole of it, however, since one who had set 
forth this as the occasion of his discourse 
would have difficulty in going through the 
entire subject, it being so great and various. 


2. The outermost enclosure indeed, at 
which the brazen column raises aloft the 
aerial horseman, against whom many gusts 
whistle from all sides and the winds flutter 
their pinions (he, however, does not hear their 
threats at all, but bellowing like a bull men- 
aces in return, as it were, those who so fiercely 
attack him)—this enclosure, and the straight 
way which gently rises out of it towards the 
holy place, into which many other streets 
come together, different ones into different 
parts of its length, so that there is one con- 
junction of them all leading into the narrow 
spaces of the building, where doors open to 
the south—these things, it seems to me, I 
should pass by, since my care is for the mean. 
And likewise the loutér to the west—this is 
four-sided and beautiful and is encompassed 
by a border in the form of a narrow way, 
which goes around the loutér on all sides, so 
that one may see, alongside the straight and 
transverse lines of that which surrounds it, 
its own stdes too which are smaller, inasmuch 
as the whole of what is included is wont to be 
less than the whole of that which circum- 
scribes it. And another, a third compass of 
the four-sided figures is stretched out along- 
side the second narrow way; its perimeter is 
larger since it is the outermost and final one. 
From this passage one may enter the narrow 
way which is in the middle, and from this one 
may reach the open courtyard of the loutér, 
and thence go into the holy protemenis- 
mat—whence my discourse having departed, 
it is again restored thither. 


1 T.e. the narthex. 
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3. TIvAdév 8 peyé6q Kal TAO Kail 


60 Aetrtoupyias yaAKoU, 6pdoqous TE KEKOUWEU- 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


Mévous Wid Kal Ta EK AaTOLIAS KXAAN, doa 
te €v Kioo1 Kal doa Toiyous Evdvouolv (ovdeis 
yap toixos tmepiBoAaiou yupves, Aaivous 
XITAvas ravtwv d&yuTicyopéveyv, iv’ otws 
elTOILl), TWAPAITNTEOV Kal TAUTA §1K TO TIPOG- 
Kopes d&vaTrAotv. GAAK TO TIPO TOU TELEVOUS 
EKEIVO PETAPOIWTEPOV TE TOV TIPO AUTOU, Kal 
1) TOU ypvoot oTIATIvéTNs éyyuUs eiva Tot 
Kataotaleiy trowel vopileobatl tov ypuodv. 
Tous yao Uypots dpbadpous TH avTauyeia 
WoTTEN KULaivouoa, Tas Exeiveov voTidas eis 
TOV xpuodv épavTace TOV SpwyEvov, Kal 
Soxel fevoeiobar thKdpevos. Aifos 5& GAAG 
Toda TepiITreTTHN YE TH CiKoSops}, TO TOAU- 
XP6w Kal Aci SiapiAA@pEVN TWOds TOV ypU- 
oov, & pév AeldTHTOS OTIABoUCa, Ex Sé TOU 
&vBous Sévtos troikiAou TAEov T1 Exouoa Kal 
Umép Tov povdxpouv xpucdy. 


4, ?AAAG Ti Tatta Teds Ta EvTds HEyéOn 
Kal KG&AAN Tis a&vtTITUTIOU TOV ovpaviwy 
OKTViS, Vv AvOpwrtros pev ETrtEaTto, Oeds 5é 
TaVTWS Tis Epyacias ouveTteAcBeTo; é&k 
wEcoU yap TOU TrpoTEeLeviouaTos CULPOAIKddS 
eiodduv cdvactopoupéveny tpiTAdy (Pata 
yap t& Ocia Tois év tpikS1 Tov Eva Seb1- 
Saypévois Oedv) TH TOv TroAUv &pyupoV 
Tapapelyavt1, Os UTTAVTE TrPds Tais eloddo15 
evOus, ws eis TO A&Xaves 6 Olkos d&véwye, KU- 
TOUS Pev eUPUTNTA Eywv ws TrOAAGS dv 
CWUaTOV pUpIadas EyKupoveiv, Uyous de 
OoOOV Tv KEQAANVY avaTpéyavTa KOPUOT|Y 
o lov oTijoa1 ToUs épGaAdpous. otTWS OUpaVe 
EoTH pe KAP XPTUA TOUTO vaov, Kav TAS 
pilas éBaArev étti yiis’ Kal yeipotrointov 
Spogov xpvaos SieAéy el wt) vopilecGai Koo- 
LiKdév, O Nev yap TOAUXYaAAKOS dvopadletan, 
TO SE TrOAUKPVOW eival ouLBEBNKE’ Taya Se 
wipeitar Kal oUpavov Kai d&TroAaBav Evdov 
TaS TOV oTOIXElwv eikdvas, SAiyou Sée1 TOU 
LT) KOOUOV Troleiv. TUpyol pev yap evoeuEis, 
TEXVTNS EVTOPVO! Treplaywyal, SiaoTd&vtes 


63 cf. Il. 3, 57. 


67 post mpd attot lacunam suspicor. 
QI an <Kat&> kopugiy legendum ? 

92 Il., 4, 443. 

96 cf. Il., 5,504; Od., 3, 2. 


3. The great size and number of the 
doors, and the delicacy of their brasswork; 
the ceilings, adorned with mosaic cubes; the 
beauties of quarried stonework, both that 
which is in the columns and that which revets 
the walls (for there is no wall which is naked 
of its covering, all of them being mantled 
round in stone cloaks, if I may so express it); 
these things must also be passed over, less 
satiety should arise. But that structure before 
the nave, loftier than those which are before 
it? [(lacuna?| and the brightness of the gold 
almost makes the gold appear to drip down; 
for by its refulgence making waves to arise, 
as it were, in eyes that are moist, it causes 
their moisture to appear in the gold which is 
seen, and it seems to be flowing in a molten 
stream. But what manner of stonework is this 
that has fastened around the building, striv- 
ing with its variegated coloring and smooth- 
ness against the gold, shining because of its 
smoothness and, because of its diversified 
bloom having something that surpasses even 
the gold, which is of one color? 


4. But what are these things, compared 
with the internal greatness and beauty of this 
antitype of the “tent of the heavens” which 
man indeed has set up, although God has 
surely taken part in the work? There being, 
symbolically, a triple entry yawning out of 
the middle of the protemenisma (for the holy 
places are accessible to those who have been 
taught that there is one God in the Trinity) 
towards him who passes by the great quantity 
of silver which at once meets him near the 
doors, the building lies open forming an im- 
mense space, having a hollowness so capacious 
that it might be pregnant with many thou- 
sands of bodies and a height so great as to turn 
the head, and make the eyes stop still as it were 
at the zenith. So has the pile of this church 
“planted its head in heaven,” even though it 
has cast its roots into the earth; and the gold 
proves that the hand-wrought roof should not 
be considered as that of the world, for the 
cosmic heaven has been named ‘‘the all- 
brazen,” but this roof turns out to be “all- 
golden.’ Perchance it does indeed imitate 
heaven and, taking into itself the images of 
the elements, it hardly falls short of making a 
cosmos. For the beautiful piers, circuits of 


2 T.e. the inner narthex. 
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TEGOapEs ExaTEpwOblev OU trplv Atjyouolv 7 
eis xuTOUs Tov Spogov UTeBéEaoGar’ ta 5é 
UEeTAIXUIA TOUTAYV Kioves UynAal, af yév étr’ 
evOeiav lotoar ypappy, al S& yopeuTIKds 
olov os er KUKAOU Tpds GAAHAS TOApeyKAt- 
voyeval, TH Siapdpe tiis oTd&oews Kal tis 
oikoSopiis TO ofa ouvefapeiBovoa. tas 
KepaAriSas & avtais yAupt Kal xpuods, 
pév éAeTrTOUpynoev, 6 8’ éxdopnoev’ ai pev 
TH XpOX xyAwpilovorv as ei aUTOBEV Epuday 
aro yijs, af 8’ EouBaivovtar, ma&oor piKpov 
Utrootilépevar TH Asuka, xpuo&> &’ ota 
Kavolas popotoat KaT& Td TraAaiov Hep oiKdv 
d&vapepilovtar ta él té&v KepadiSov tyl- 
oTwa, kal O&Tepov ev Tis TrepIaywyi|s LEPOS 
ixdotn Siavatravel Tap’ éauTh, Gdtepov Bé eis 
Thy yeltova tréptre: Kal abt Séyetar. Ta 8’ 
étr’ avtais UrepGa Tois KaTO ovo KTnMAaTILov- 
tat &kpipdds, kal ovSev Epyou Sig troreitat trepi 
TauTé, WAY St1 Kiwv él kiovos Batvei, 
ueioov yey étri peilovos, t& TAciota St Kai TH 
gepovon Spoputis, Bot’ eitrois dv yAuKWw 
gpdptov Kopiokny yivecdar ti untpi. wUpyol 
8 dvaPdvtes éxeivor tov peyav Spogov 
pépovoiv, eis SUo TOV TdaVTA GUVTEAOULEVOV 
oopaipas, tav Ta TraVTA CUVE@pal, THY LEV as 
peiloo Kai trepiéEouoav dv, tiv 8 ds EAATTOO 
Kal éveoopévny Te TepiéxovTi. || TO yev yap 
pos aTnAimTHy d&veyeipouevov Te Gua Kal 
Babuvépevov coaipas peylotns ofpat trou 
TeTapTnHdpiov Sv, Kal 1d pds CépupoV 
d6yolos UiroKoATrovpevov, otvSv0 TauUTa 
coaipas Td ficou peta TOU dvaTatou 
Fmiogaipiou piav opaipav ouvtyouotv’ 
auéis S& Tis ofkoSoptis af yaviat Kal os 
eitreiv elooyai, TeTa&pT opaipas dpopoupevT 
éxdotn, TEeTTApES OUOaI plav opaipav ouv- 
atraptilovoiv, TavtThy EAdTTO Tis TmPOAG- 
Bowons. Kal ei tAdtTwv, ywproe av eis 
avthy (to yap SuvaTév yevéoba 5156080, 
Kav UNntre paivntat) Kal piptoart’ dv otTwS 
TO dpHpEvov Hana Tov Te TPATOV kal GbEa- 
tov ovjpavéy, Tov Te SeuTepov kali Spapevov. 
wt) yap ovK éxe1 Kal T&v ototyxelov iv- 
Sdapata, iva tis Aéyerv ats Capprion, Kal 
eixéva Kéopou TravTés ; ori pev dwils exaoTn, 
téttapes 8 ata, oTolxeiov gv wiro- 
ypapovoa’ h yap yéveois KUKA@ Kal oUL- 


109-10 * pév] Auiv cod. 

120 Troieito1| TroieioGon cod. 

149ff. cf. Arist., De gen. et corr., II 4, 
331a-b. 
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finely-finished workmanship, standing apart, 
four on either side, do not terminate before 
receiving the roof upon themselves, and in 
the spaces between are high columns, some 
going in a straight line, others as it were in a 
dancing fashion inclining towards each other 
on a circle, mutually complementing the plan 
of the building by the difference of their 
stance. Sculpture has finely worked their 
capitals, and gold has ornamented them. 
Some of them are greenish in color, as though 
they had grown out of the ground just there, 
others are reddish, and all are lightly speckled 
with white. Thus, wearing golden kausiat in 
the old Persian fashion, they divide between 
themselves the arches that rest on their capi- 
tals,and eachone lets one part of the curve rest 
upon itself and transmits the other part to 
its neighbor, who receives it. The upper gal- 
leries which rest on these columns are exactly 
formed after the fashion of those below, and 
no task is performed twice for the same pur- 
pose, except that column goes on top of 
column, that is, a smaller on a greater, and 
for the most part the same in form as that 
which bears it, so that you might say that the 
daughter becomes a sweet burden to her 
mother. Those piers rising up bear the 
great roof, the whole of which is made up of 
two spheres, if I add all the parts together, 
one being larger so that it might contain the 
other, the second smaller so that it might fit 
within that which comprehends it. For that 
part which is raised up and hollowed out 
towards the east being, as seems to me, the 
fourth part of a very large sphere, as is also 
that which similarly curves out into a bay to 
westward :3 these two together being a hemi- 
sphere added to the hemisphere which is high- 
est of all, will make up one sphere. And again, 
the corners and, as one might say, recesses 
of the building,* each one being roofed by the 
fourth part of asphere, being four in number, 
together constitute one sphere, this one lesser 
than the previous one. And if the smaller will 
proceed into the other (for let that which is 
possible be granted even if it does not appear 
so), then in this way the spectacle that is here 
observed may imitate both the first, invisible 
heaven and the second that is visible. Does it 
not have too the images of the elements, if one 


3 I.e. the eastern and western semidomes. 
4 T.e. the four exedrae. 
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150 Badd Ta THV COpaToV aTAG IPOS GAANAG, 
GUUBOAOIS yYPOHEVa TOis aUTOIs S5o0TrOIOvO1 
Tais é€ GAANAwY yevéoeoiv. Sev ExkoThH ayis 
elg KUKAOU OXIA KaTAKaUTTECBA BoUAETal, 
Kal ouvdtrteiv GéAe1 TPdS Thy Eyyus, Kal OUT 

155 10 Tw&v pipeitai TO MIAOTEXVUG. 


5. Kai td pév &vw tToiatta. ta 8 ex 
TAayiov TavTa ypuods, Travta AiBo1 TroAU- 
avOeis, cir’ GAAHAwV uIKpois ppayyois §1- 
elpyopevol, oUs EBawe pev f QUOIS SeucoTOIG 

160 tivi Kal dAocmpw Bagi, Texvn 8’ cGrroAe- 
avaoa TO Tpaxyu piKpov Kal Aifous ~Saxe 
KaTOTITpa. OUTwWS UTiKoUucE AiBos 6 KaTa 
@uolv oKAnpds Kal &vadus aro yijs AautTrpdév 
T1 pappaipe Kal SMGaALOIs TrEOONVES. OTPOV- 

165 vuot pév aon, Tolyois 5 twaparétnyes, Kal 
TOAAG THv d&vOiwv as evpapdvTwV KaTH- 
yopei, ék peTaAAoov pev yijs Tunbels Kal attés, 
oolov 5 To d&vOoBagés kal peta Try ex Tis 
dias Pilns Tony. els 8 adtTaSv Kal odpxa 

170 Ca&oav xabutroxpivetai, Thy ypdav pév Uro- 
AeuKalvouevos, as pAcBia 8&’ aipatos dve- 
OTOMMpEVaA Trd&vtooe Seikvs éExuTOU’ Tor- 
oUTos dv dvSpias mbavds tov dvbpa 
&vevoato. 


175 6, Elev kal tata. To SdreSov 8 TéAaYos 
ofov Kal TH TAdTel Kal TH Hoppt: KUdvEa 
yap tives Sivat Tois AiPois d&vtikpus étreyei- 
povTal, as ei Kal Aifov KaGijKas els UVSwp kal 
fipepotv dvexivnoas. totto To mTéAayos 

180 dvéppnfe KdAtrov eis &vaPaivovta AAIlov, Kal 
KUUATOS WoTrep ETtioTOIBalopévou TH TrpO- 
AaPovt1, Kal G&AAou ét’ SAAD (otTW yép 
Kati Tédv ErrikAUCE@V yivetal Li) CUy~wpoU- 
péevou €€ &vtitvoias Tot del Ep youévou kupa- 

185 tos 6hyvuobat), # iep& opevddvn éBadbpida6n, 
Kal GAAN Pauls et’ GAAN peTEwpileTai’ Tais 
Sdvetata Pabpioi Kuptoupévais Kupatoo- 
565 Kal d&pyupou xvois étreTTAtymUpE TTOAU- 
T&AAVTOS. TOUTOV TOV Geiov yHpov 6 pnde 

190 otabpov kaTaSexduevos &pyupos trepigppat- 
Tel TE Kad KOOWET* TH BEV KUAIVEPIKH OX NAT! 
51’ apyupoxoou téxvns Kiovedeis, ta & év 


176-7 cf. CIG 3797 (Chalcedone) ; Xen- 
arch. ap. Athen. IT 64. 


makes bold to say so, and a picture of the 
whole cosmos? Indeed, each arch (they are 
four in number) is here signifying one element. 
For the process of coming-to-be is circular and 
throws simple bodies towards each other; 
these, by using the same corresponding quali- 
ties pave the way to their genesis out of each 
other; accordingly each arch desires to be 
bent into the form of a circle, and to join with 
the nearest one, and so does this work of art 
imitate the whole universe. 


5. So much for what is above. As for the 
sides—all is gold, all flowering stones sepa- 
rated from each other by little partitions. 
These stones nature has dipped in a fast and 
full-bodied dye, and art, by polishing their 
roughness, has almost turned them into mir- 
rors. Thus has the stone, which is hard by 
nature, yielded, and, having emerged from 
the earth, it sparkles brilliantly and agreeably 
to the eyes. It paves the floors and has been 
fixed round the walls, and in many respects 
convicts the flowers of being easily with- 
ered, since it is also cut from the mines of 
the earth, but preserves its flowery dye even 
after severance from its own root. One of 
these stones even puts on the guise of living 
flesh, and, whitish in color, displays all over 
itself what look like gaping veins of blood. A 
statue of such material would be a plausible 
counterfeit of a man. 


6. So much for these matters. The floor 
is like the sea, both in its width and in its 
form; for certain blue waves are raised up 
against the stone, just as though you had cast 
a pebble into water and had disturbed its 
calm. This sea has broken out into a gulf to 
eastward, and one wave having been, as it 
were, piled up against its predecessor, and 
another against the next (for thus also does 
it happen during floods, the ever-approaching 
wave never allowing itself to be broken by 
the contrary wind), the sacred sphendoné has 
been formed into steps, and one step is raised 
up above another, and the highest steps which 
curve in billows have been flooded over by an 
effusion of silver worth many talents. Silver, 
exceeding all measure, has fenced round and 
adorned this holy place, here fashioned into 
columns of cylindrical form, wrought with the 
silversmiths’ art, there made into a pyramid 
on a tetragonal base—or rather conical in 
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TeTPAyavVe Pdaoet TUPaLISOUPEVOS, T UXAAOV 
Kavoedsts Kal tTetpayovou TO Trapd& Tas 
195 yavias GAAO Bao troiovpevos, iv’ él KU- 
KAov Baivol, TOV KHVOU vdopoy, 6 pI) TETTOVEE 
Tupapis, val priv, Kal eis tetpaeSou Alsou 
oxijpa petaParov Kal CeVyua yeyevnuevos 
Tais Kidoiv. tf Te Geia Kal eVpuyxwpoTaTn 
200 Anvos is EvSov 6 puoTIKds &TTOPAIBeTAI Olvos 
KUKA® trepl Thy idiav otepavnv d&pyupots 
tptywato Bdétpuas EAaiou otdlovtas, GAA’ 
Fol. ot yAeUKous, 81671 ptr || TrepK&lovor, yndé 
124” VAauKous atrrous étrareias gOnkev 6 ypdovos, 
205 GAN’ avTtol trpds Thy GAANV yvolv dvTIAeuKai- 
vovtTat TOU ypucoU. 


7. EG Te kexaduppéva pévertv étri tot oy1)- 
watos &bewmpnta Kal TO Adyw KaTOAEiTTOV 
auta, GAA’ etri Td ZSaqos *** tréAayos &€ ot 

210 papév d&rroKoATIWOival voyo TEeAcyous TO 
Gciov &5utov. ~ot1 Tis iobyds évteOev’ exci 
SigBaois, Kal TMpocoKéAAet ToUTW 6 iepos 
daxpiBas, kaOctrep ef Tis poptis, iva 8’ akv- 
avtos pévyn Kal dpyupas &yKupas Tas Kiovas 

215 G&vabev yaA& trpdos TO ESaqos’ EveTTOpeVaaTo 
5é kal tov TroAUy &pyupov 7) popTis. Ti av 
Aéyoint Kal tepi tmpiopatov, 81 dv dva- 
Baivery got: eis tov OKpiBavta, Kal Thy 
Aoitriyv TroiKiAiay Tis d4popovons UANs auTov, 

220 K@vous TroAUOTEMaVOUS, KUKAM XOPEVOVTAS 
OTOdS, TOAUTAEUpOV oKdépIpoV, TUALSI& TivE 
éxtrepudvta Kal KUKAcV tion Kad EriKUKAGV 
S1yoTopnyata, Ta TravTa ypuvolo popga- 
(duevov &pyupov ; 1és 8’ &v ph E€w TOU pETpOU 

225 téoot, Siaypdqev éAwv Kal Tas ypuods 
SvTws Wrepvyas Tis Auouttou Tepiotepas 
TiS ExKAnoias; pnp éxeivnv, THY dvTiTrEpas: 
TAUTHY, Thy Kad’ Huds. GAAG Pepe, WUPCO THV 
ToIAUTHY xpioas d&TOAUGW TeploTepay, Kal 

230 toto yd&p evkaipws Trapoipiacopal. TOU TO 
uvpov ; Tis Hiv GAAOS xprtioel, Exv pt Aavis, 
d otjpepov &v eitrav, dos yupov Etrl Kepadiys ; 


197 TtetpotréSou] fort. terpaTrédou 
209 Verbum excidisse videtur. 
219 Aorthyv] lectio dubia. 

221 oxdpipos cod. 

229 cf. Gen. 8:8-12. 

231 &AAo cod. 

232 Ps. 132:2. 


form and having as its base that other figure 
beside the corners of the tetragon (?), so that 
it may rest on a circle in the manner of a cone, 
which a pyramid will not allow of,—indeed, 
taking also the form of a four-sided stone’ and 
becoming that which binds the columns to- 
gether. And the holy and very capacious 
trough, wherein the mystical wine is pressed 
out, has nourished bunches of silver grapes 
around its own rim which drip with oil, but 
not with must, because they have not yet 
ripened, nor has time put a dark blue patina 
on them, but they show all the whiter against 
the effusion of gold elsewhere. 


7. I am allowing those things which are 
covered over to remain unobserved in this 
schéma, and, abandoning them in my dis- 
course, [I return] to the floor, the sea out of 
which we have said the holy sanctuary has 
been scooped, as the sea would do it. From 
there is a certain isthmus; at this spot there 
is a passage, and the holy tribune comes to 
shore at the isthmus, just as though it were 
a cargo-vessel, and that it may rest untossed 
by the waves, it lowers from above its anchors 
of silver, the columns, down to the ground. 
And the cargo-vessel has ferried in the great 
quantity of silver. What should I say about 
the steps, by which one may go up into the 
tribune, and the further varied material which 
roofs it over—many-wreathed cones, stoas 
dancing in a circle, a pattern with many sides, 
little gates which go out and around, halves 
of circles and epicycles cleft in two, all of 
silver whose form has been wrought with 
gold? How should I not fall away from the 
mean, wishing also to describe the wings, 
truly golden, of the blameless dove of the 
church ? I mean that one, opposite to us; this 
one that is with us. But come now, having 
annointed it with myrrh, I shall release the 
dove. And indeed, I shall be using this prov- 
erb at a timely moment. Where is the 
myrrh ? Who else will deliver to us the oracle, 
if it be not David, he who would say today, 
‘as is myrrh upon the head... ?” 


5 Or ‘“‘four-footed stone’”’ if we read tetpa- 
aroSovu. Michael is referring to the flat sides of the 
ciborium which may have been arched, in which 
case the spandrels could be called ‘‘feet.”” But 
cf. Greg. Naz., Ovat. XVIII, PG 35, col. 1037 B 
(AfBou tetparrédov). 
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COMMENTARY 


Byzantine literature has given us few 
comprehensive descriptions of St. Sophia. 
The principal ones are Procopius’ De aedifictis, 
the pseudo-Homeric poem by Paul the Silen- 
tiary, and the legendary Diegesis.1 To these 
we must now add the ekphrasis by Michael of 
Thessalonica. The significance of this text is 
twofold: it provides information of an archae- 
ological nature and at the same time gives 
us a symbolical interpretation of the church 
building. As has been pointed out by Grabar 
and other scholars,? the symbolism of the 
Byzantine church is, broadly speaking, of 
three kinds: scriptural-topographical, theolo- 
gical, and cosmic. The first explains the form 
and furnishings of the church in terms of the 
places sanctified by Christ’s earthly life, in 
other words as a miniature Holy Land; the 
second, in terms of theological concepts such 
as the trinity of the Godhead or the two 
natures of Christ ; the third regards the church, 
like Moses’ tabernacle, as a small-scale model 
of the universe. The first two interpretations 
predominate in the Byzantine expositions of 
the church and the liturgy, such as those of 
pseudo-Germanus, Theodore of Andida, and 
Symeon of Thessalonica. The cosmic expla- 
nation, on the other hand, is seldom found in 
Byzantine texts, except for the banal com- 
parison of the dome to the vault of heaven. 
Its most consistent application to a specific 
church occurs in a Syriac hymn of the seventh 
century describing the cathedral of Edessa.8 
It is of some interest, therefore, that Michael 
of Thessalonica should have recourse princi- 
pally to the cosmic explanation, with but a 
brief allusion to the theological one, when he 
compares to the Trinity the three doors lead- 
ing from the central bay of the narthex into 
the nave (4. 83 ff.). 

There is, however, a profound difference 
between Michael’s cosmological notions and 
those expressed in the Syriac hymn. The 


* Ed. Th. Preger, Script. orig. Constantinop., 
I (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 74-108. 

2 “Le témoignage d’une hymne syriaque sur 
l’architecture de la cathédrale d’Edesse,”’ 
Cahiers archéologiques, II (1947), p. 54ff. Cf. 
O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (Lon- 
don, 1948), p. 15f. 

* French trans. by A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Cahters archéologiques, II (1947), p. 20 ff. 
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Syrian imagines the universe as it was deline- 
ated by Cosmas Indicopleustes, namely as a 
rectangular box with four vertical walls and 
a vaulted lid representing the “‘heaven of heav- 
ens.’ Such ideas must naturally have seemed 
rather naive to the intellectuals of Constan- 
tinople, who held the Christian Topography in 
low repute; Photius dismisses it in a few caustic 
sentences.* Michael’s universe is spherical, like 
that of Ptolemy; more exactly, it consists of 
two concentric spheres, representing the visi- 
ble and the invisible heaven. To arrive at this 
comparison, he uses a somewhat strained argu- 
ment. By adding the eastern and western 
semidomes to the main dome of St. Sophia, 
he obtains a sphere, the outer or invisible 
heaven. Then he adds up the semidomes of 
the four exedrae and obtains a smaller sphere 
which, for the sake of argument, as he puts it, 
could be regarded as being contained within 
the larger one. The smaller sphere is the visi- 
ble heaven. The four arches supporting the 
main dome represent the four elements; they 
are curved and joined to one another, just as 
the process of generation or coming-to-be is 
a cyclical one and depends on the correspond- 
ing qualities (oWpBoAa) of elements which 
are next to one another.® The resemblance of 
St. Sophia to the cosmos is therefore meta- 
phorical rather than concrete. 

Michael’s description follows a well-defined 
route. From the Augusteon, the south fore- 
court of St. Sophia, he moves to the atrium 
and thence into the narthex and nave. After 
dwelling on general features of the structure, 
decoration, and pavement, he takes us to 
the sanctuary, and then to the solea and the 
ambo. 

The following remarks are intended to 
analyse the specific information furnished by 
Michael of Thessalonica concerning different 
parts of St. Sophia. I have made no attempt 
to discuss the highly stereotyped conventions 
and rhetorical devices of the ekphrasis. For 
purposes of literary comparison we may quote, 
in addition to Procopius and Paul the Silen- 
tiary, the description of the Pharos church by 
the Patriarch Photius,® two sermons by the 


4 Bibliotheca, cod. 36. 

5 Aristotle, De gen. et corr., II, 4. 

® Bonn ed., along with Codinus, Excerpta de 
antiquitatibus, p. 194ff.; English trans. by C. 
Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies, III (1958), p. 177ff. 
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Emperor Leo VI,’ the poem of Constantine 
Rhodius,® the description of the Holy Apost- 
les by Nicholas Mesarites,® of the Augusteon 
by Pachymeres,!® etc., while Michael’s geo- 
metrical intricacies call to mind those of 
Choricius.44 

1. Exordium. Cf. Leo VI, Homily 28:12 
the immaterial or spiritual beauty of the 
church can be expressed only by the heavenly 
spirits; but the visible beauty of the church 
can and should be expressed in fairness to its 
architect. Pachymeres on the other hand’ 
and Manuel Chrysoloras!* declare that the 
beauty of St. Sophia is altogether inexpres- 
sible and mystical. 

2. The Augusieon. Note the use of the 
term trepiBodos. After the sixth century the 
Augusteon is always referred to as a court of 
St. Sophia, and not as a forum. Terms such as 
TrpoavAiov, avAt, avAaia, etc., are usually ap- 
plied to it.° The “aerial horseman” is Justi- 
nian’s, or rather Theodosius’ famous eques- 
trian statue set up on a high pillar.*6 The 


7 Ed. Akakios, Agovtos toU Zopoti travuynpikoi 
(sic) Adyor (Athens, 1868), pp. 243ff., 274 ff. Cf. 
A. Frolow, ‘‘Deux églises byzantines d’aprés des 
sermons peu connus de Léon VI le Sage,”’ Etudes 
byzantines, III (1945), p. 43 ff. 

8 Ed. E. Legrand, Rev. des ét. grecques, IX 
(1896), p. 32 ff. 

9 Ed. G. Downey, ‘Nikolaos Mesarites, 
Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles,”’ 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., XLVII, pt. 6 
(1957), p- 855 ff. 

10 Bonn ed., along with Nicephorus Gregoras, 
II, p. 1217 ff. 

11 Laud. Marciant I, § 18ff.; Laud. Mar- 
ciant II, § 37ff. (Choricit Gazaet opera ed. 
Foerster-Richtsteig [Leipzig, 1929], pp. 7ff., 
37 ff. (Cf. G. Downey, ‘‘Description of the Church 
of S. Stephen at Gaza,’’ in E. Baldwin Smith, 
The Dome (Princeton, 1950), p. 155 ff. 

12 Ed. Akakios, p. 244. 

13 OD. cit., p. 1218. 

14 Veteris ac Novae Romae comparatio, PG 
156, cols. 48—9. 

1% Cf. R. Guilland in ’Etretnpis ‘Etaip. Bulavt. 
YrrovSav, XVIII (1948), p. r61ff.; C. Mango, 
The Brazen House (Arkaeologisk-kunsthist. 
Meddelelser, Kong. Danske Videnskab. Selskab, 
IV, 4 [Copenhagen, 1959]), p. 46 and note 56. 

16 The voluminous bibliography on this 
monument is given by Phyllis Williams Leh- 
mann, ‘‘Theodosius or Justinian?’’ The Ari 
Bulletin, XLI (1959), p. 39ff.; cf. my remarks 
on Mrs. Lehmann’s article, 2b7d., p. 351 ff. For yet 
another mediaeval reference to this monument 
see M. Izeddin, ‘“‘Un texte arabe inédit sur 


term toAUyaAKkos refers to the bronze revet- 
ment of the column shaft!” which was removed 
by the Crusaders.¥® The statement that the 
route from the Augusteon to the portals of 
St. Sophia ran gradually uphill is quite ac- 
curate. Today the slope is not apparent (in 
fact, one steps down into the courtyard of 
St. Sophia), but it must be remembered that 
the original pavement of the Augusteon lies 
about 2.50 m. below the present street level. 

2. 42 ff. The Atrium. Michael’s account 
is, unfortunately, very obscure. I do not 
understand precisely what he means by the 
three borders or passages that encompassed 
the loutér, or by the straight and transverse 
lines. Nor is it entirely clear whether he uses 
the term Joutér to denote the atrium as a 
whole, or merely its fountain; if the latter, we 
must conclude that the fountain was rectan- 
gular.!® Paul the Silentiary says that the foun- 
tain was made of Iassian stone and that the 
water gushed from a bronze pipe.”° According 
to the Diegesis,4 the fountain had twelve 
“stoas’’ and stone lions out of whose mouths 
the water spouted. The Persian version of the 
Diegesis made in the late fifteenth century 
states that the fountain was of a single piece 
of red stone, and was surmounted by a cupola 
within which were images of Christ with the 
twelve apostles and of the emperors from 
Constantine to Justinian. Around the foun- 
tain were eight cypress trees.”* 

3. 60. On the ‘“‘delicacy of the brass- 
work,” see supra, ‘““Notes on the Work of the 
Byzantine Institute,” p. 210ff. 

3. 66ff. The Inner Narthex (‘the struc- 
ture before the femenos, loftier than those 


Constantinople byzantine,” Journal asiatique, 
CCXLVI, pt. 4 (1958), p. 453 ff. 

17 Procopius, De aed., I, ii, 3-4; Cedrenus, I, 
pp. 656-7. 

18 Nicephorus Gregoras,I,p.276; Pachymeres, 
op. cil., p. 1218. 

19 On the loutéy see esp. Beljaev, Byzantina, 
II (St. Petersburg, 1893), p. 103ff.; Mullet in 
Bull. de corr. hell., XXIX (1905), p. 114f.; 
Ebersolt, Ste-Sophie de Constantinople (Paris, 
1910), Pp. 5. 

20 Descr. S. Sophiae, vv. 594 ff. (ed. P. Fried- 
lander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silenti- 
arius [Leipzig and Berlin, 1912], p. 244). 

21 P. 103. 

22 KF. Tauer, ‘‘Les versions persanes de la 
légende sur la construction d’Aya Sofya,”’ 
Byzantinoslavica, XV (1954), Pp. 14. 
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which are before it’). The description of the 
narthex is couched in generalities. For the 
optical illusion created by the gold of the 
vaults (the transference of the spectator’s 
agitation to the object seen), cf. Photius des- 
cription of the Pharos church: ‘‘For the spec- 
tator, through his whirling about in all direc- 
tions and being constantly astir, which he 
is caused to experience by the variegated 
spectacle on all sides, imagines that his 
personal condition is transferred to the ob- 
ject.”’28 

4. 86ff. The Nave. The “great quantity 
of silver’’ probably refers to the Imperial 
Door. The present wooden leaves of the door 
presumably date from 1847-49,%4 and not 
from the late thirteenth century as suggested 
by Antoniades.** That the original door was 
of silver is confirmed by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus and other sources.26 The author of 
the Diegesis states that this door was of gilded 
silver.?? 

4. 105. The ‘“‘dance” of the columns (in 
the exedrae). Cf. Procopius, De aed., I, i, 35 
(@otrep Ev xopg GAANAoIs UrreEloTdpevol). 

4.113. Golden kausiae. This refers to the 
gilding of the capitals.28 It is recorded that 
Romanus III (1028-34) adorned the capitals 
of St. Sophia with gold and silver. 


23 Bonn ed., p. 198; trans. Mango, p. 186. On 
this topic see O. Wulff, ‘‘Das Raumerlebnis des 
Naos im Spiegel der Ekphrasis,’’ BZ, XXX 
(1929/30), p. 531 ff. 

24 See Tito Lacchia, I Fossati architetti del 
Sultano di Turchia (Rome, 1943), p. 94. 

25 *Exopacis tis ‘Ayias Logias, I (Athens, 
1907), p. 178. 

26 De cerimontis, Bonn ed., I, p. 192. Cf. Eber- 
solt, Ste-Sophie, p. 3, note 2. See also Dmi- 
trievskij, Opisanie liturgiteskich rukopisej, 1 
(Kiev, 1895), pp. 156-7; Synax. eccles. Con- 
stant., ed. Delehaye (Propylaeum ad Acta 
Sanctorum Nov.), 231,,. A drawing of the in- 
terior of St. Sophia looking west is preserved 
in Cod. Barb. lat. 4426, fol. 46", and is said to 
have been copied from an original by Ciriaco of 
Ancona. It shows the valves of the Imperial 
Door divided into rectangular panels, each panel 
containing a cup represented in relief. The ac- 
curacy of this drawing is, however, subject to 
grave doubt. See Carlo Bertelli, ‘‘Notizia pre- 
liminare sul restauro di alcune porte di S. Sofia 
a Istanbul,” Boll. dell’ Ist. Centrale del Restauro, 
XXXIV-XXXV (1958), p. 111 and fig. 84. 

2 POF; 

28 Ibid., p. 93. 

° Cedrenus, Bonn ed., II, p. 497. 


16* 


6.175 ff. The pavement.®* The general con- 
figuration of the pavement is probably the 
same today as it was in the twelfth century, 
except for patches due to the collapse of 13,46, 
the removal of the chancel barrier, the ambo, 
and the solea, and other changes made by the 
Turks. The pavement consists of matched 
slabs of Proconnesian marble that were di- 
vided by at least five strips of verd antique 
placed transversely across the nave at some- 
what irregular intervals.*! These are probably 
the “blue waves” which Michael compares to 
the ripples caused by the dropping of a stone 
into a body of still water. Properly speaking, 
his metaphor would call for concentric ripples, 
but we should not look for such literal cor- 
respondence. The dark strips were usually 
called “‘rivers.’”’ Theodore of Andida, on com- 
paring the bishop’s entrance to Christ’s ap- 
pearance at the river Jordan, says, “For this 
reason, it seems, the name of rivers (trotapol) 
is given to the strips of dark marble that lie 
in the floor of the Great Church like ruled 
lines (8iknv épSivev) spaced at moderate in- 
tervals from one another.’’®? A Sinaitic ma- 
nuscript (no. 286) mentions the third “‘river’’ 
(tpitov trotdpiov), counting from the east, 
in connection with the service of December 
22nd.33 The Diegesis, on the other hand, 
speaks of four strips (?giva) as having 
been allegedly made by Justinian to represent 
the four rivers of paradise and to serve as 
stations for penitents.*4 Further on, however, 
the same text adds that another floor was laid 
after the collapse of the dome (in 558); this 
consisted of Proconnesian marble represent- 
ing the earth and green marble “in likeness 
of the rivers that enter the sea.’’35 

6. 180ff. The Apse. Continuing his nau- 
tical metaphor, Michael compares the apse 


*° On Byzantine descriptions of pavements 
see Frolow, op. cit., p. 55 ff. 

31 T owe this information to Mr. R. L. Van 
Nice. The pavement of St. Sophia remained 
covered with carpets until 1934-5, when the 
building was transformed into a museum. An- 
toniades was able to note only one strip of verd 
antique between the great western piers (op. cit., 
II, p. 37); the same observation is repeated by 
E.H.Swift, Hagia Sophia (New York, 1940), p.71. 

32, PG 140, col. 436C. 

°° Dimitrievskij, op. cit., I, p. 157. 

34 Pp. 102-03; note appar. to 102,,: guatuor 
autem venas virides. 

% Tbid., pp. 107-08. 
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to a gulf, the synthronon to breakers rising 
one above the other, the solea to an isthmus 
and the ambo to an anchored freighter. This 
last represents a variation on the imagery of 
the Silentiary, who compares the ambo to an 
island, or rather a peninsula joined by a nar- 
row neck of land to the continent (the raised 
sanctuary).2§ The synihronon. This appears 
to have consisted of seven steps®’ with a semi- 
circular passage underneath, as in St. Irene. 
Michael’s indication that the upper steps were 
covered with silver is confirmed by Paul the 
Silentiary.38 The chancel-barrier. Michael mere- 
ly mentions its silver columns, a detail pre- 
viously known from the Silentiary®® and other 
sources. The ciborvum. From the Silentiary’s 
detailed description®® we learn that the cibo- 
rium was made of silver and consisted of four 
columns supporting an eight-sided pyramidal 
roof. Michael appears to be saying the same 
things, but in a more muddled way. Compare 
also Photius’ account of the ciborium of the 
Pharos church,*! and that of the church of 
the Holy Apostles by Mesarites.*? The lénos. 
This object, a large trough or basin decorated 
around its rim with a vine motif in silver, 
does not appear to be mentioned in other 
sources. It must have been used for the pre- 
paration or mixing (rather than for the “‘pres- 
sing out’’) of the eucharistic wine, a rite that 
is normally carried out in the prothesis. It is 
known that St. Sophia had no distinct pro- 
thesis, such as is found in later Byzantine 
churches; whether any particular part of St. 
Sophia, as distinct from the sanctuary, was 
used as a prothesis is a subject that has often 
been discussed, but no definite conclusion has 
been reached.** Antoniades sums up his views 


36 Descy. ambonis, v. 224 ff. 

37 Diegesis, p. 94. 

38 Descr. S. Sophiae, v. 365ff. Antoniades, 
op. cit., II, pp. 127-8, incorrectly assumes that 
all the steps were covered with silver. 

39 Descy. S. Sophiae, v. 689. 

40 Tbid., v. 720ff. 

41 Bonn ed., p. 198; trans. Mango, pp. 186-7. 

42 Ob. cit., § 38. 6. 

43 J. M. Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, I (London, 1850), pp. 240-1; E. Fresh- 
field, ‘‘On Byzantine Churches, and the Modi- 
fications made in their Arrangement owing to 
the Necessities of the Greek Ritual,’ Archae- 
ologia, XLIV (1873), pp. 383-92; Lethaby and 
Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Con- 
stantinople (London and New York, 1894), 


on the position of the prothesis as follows: 
“At the time of Justinian it may have been 
in the left-hand side of the bema, i. e. within 
the precincts of the sanctuary; between 574 
and 1317 the prothesis may have been in the 
form of a conch outside the northeast wall, 
but this is not very plausible; and between 
1317 and 1453 it was, it appears, in the north 
aisle.’’#4 In view of this uncertainty, Michael’s 
mention of the /énos is of some interest. Al- 
though he does not specify where this was 
placed, it would appear from the context 
that it was in the sanctuary proper and that it 
was a permanent fixture. 

7: 211ff. The isthmus. The same term is 
used by Paul the Silentiary with reference to 
the solea.4* The ambo. Michael mentions the 
following features: The silver columns. These 
are the eight columns supporting the plat- 
form of the ambo.*® The steps, 1. e. the two 
flights of stairs, east and west, leading up to 
the platform. The varied material of the roof. 
According to the Silentiary’s description, the 
ambo had no canopy. Whether a canopy was 
subsequently added,*” or whether Michael is 
referring to the wooden architrave of the per- 
istyle, it would be difficult to say. The cones 
with many crowns are probably the ornamental 
trees of conical shape.® The many-sided out- 
line. The term oxdépigos is probably used to 
mean “‘groundplan.’’* According to the Silen- 
tiary’s account, the platform of the ambo was 
elliptical in shape, while the surrounding 
peristyle consisted of two semicircles.*! Such 
pp. 75-6; Beljaev, Byzantina, Il, p. 116ff.; 
Antoniades, op. cit., II, pp. 131-42; Ebersolt, 
Ste-Sophie, pp. 20-21. 

44 Op. cit., II, p. 142. 

45 Descr. ambonis, v. 235. On the solea see 
Xydisin The Art Bulletin, X XIX (1947), p. 11 ff. 

46 Paul Silent., Descr. ambonis, v. 105ff. 

47 The last ambo of St. Sophia, described 
in 1403 by Clavijo (Embassy to Tamerlane, 
trans. Guy Le Strange [London, 1928], p. 74) 
did have a canopy: cf. tentative reconstruction 
by Antoniades, op. cit., II, p. 62. 

48 Paul Silent., Descr. ambonis, v. 195 ff. On 
tree-shaped candelabra see Grabar, ‘‘Quelques 
observations sur le décor de l’église de Qarta- 
min,’ Cahiers archéologiques, VIII (1956), 
p. 86 ff. 

49 Cf. Mark the Deacon, Vie de Porphyre, 
§ 75, ed. Grégoire and Kugener (Paris, 1930), 
p. 60 and note 2; additional note, p. 132. 

50 Descr. ambonts, vv. 58-60. 

51 [bid., vv. 130-4. 
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an arrangement explains Michael’s reference 
to “‘half-circles’’ and his mention of little 
doors which may have been the two doors 
(southeast and northwest) opening through 
the peristyle ;>2 but it does not account for the 
“‘many-sided outline’ or for the “segments of 
epicycles.”’ An eptkyklos is, properly speaking, 
a small circle whose center lies on the circum- 
ference of a larger circle, so that Michael ap- 
pears to be speaking of exedra-like projections 
from a circular space. By astrange coincidence 
Lethaby and Swainson’s reconstruction of the 
ambo shows a platform with two exedra-like 
projections,** an arrangement that is not sub- 
stantiated by Paul the Silentiary. Antoniades 
reconstructs a circular ambo, and Xydis an 


52 Tbid., v. 173 ff. 
53 OD. cit., P. 54. 


elliptical one. In view of Michael’s description, 
we should perhaps postulate a partial recon- 
struction of the ambo between the sixth and 
the twelfth century. 

7. 225ff. The Dove. The concluding ref- 
erence to a dove, cryptic as it is, appears to 
apply to a specific object (“I mean that one, 
opposite to us’). A golden dove did in fact 
hang over the holy table of St. Sophia.* Cf. 
also the golden doves decorated with precious 
stones in the church of the Pharos.® 


54 Antony of Novgorod in Mme B. de Khi- 
trowo, Itinévaives russes en Orient (Geneva, 
1889), p. 92; cf. Lethaby and Swainson, op. cit., 
p. 72; Antoniades, op. cit., II, p. 108. 

55 Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution 
des Johannes Komnenos, ed. A. Heisenberg 
(Wiirzburg, 1907), p. 35; cf. Ebersolt, Le grand 
palais de Constantinople (Paris, 1910), p. 108. 


